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seen to be therewith connected. On this subject Mr. Macaulay
has not only presented, in an agreeable form, the results of
previous speculation, but has, though in an entirely unpretend-
ing manner, thrown additional light upon it by his own remarks:
as where he shows, by incontestible instances, that a similar
transformation of poetic fiction into history has taken place
on various occasions in modern and sceptical times. . . .

We are more disposed to break a lance with our author
on the general merits of Roman literature, which, by a heres\^
not new with him, he sacrifices, in what appears to us a most
unfair degree, on the score of its inferior originality to the
Grecian. It is true the Romans had no Aeschylus nor Sophocles,
and but a secondhand Homer, though this last was not only
the most finished but even the most original of imitators.
But where was the Greek model of the noble poem of
Lucretius ? What, except the mere idea, did the Georgics
borrow from Hesiod ? and whoever thinks of comparing the
two poems ? Where, in Homer or the Euripides, will be
found the original of the tender and pathetic passages in the
Aeneid, especially the exquisitely told story of Dido ? There
is no extraordinary merit in the ct Carmen Secculare " as we
have it, the only production of Horace which challenges
comparison with Pindar; although we are not among those
who deem Pindar one of the brightest stars in the Greek
heaven. But from whom are the greater part of Horace's
Carmina borrowed (they should never be termed Odes), any
more than those of Burns or Beranger, the analogous authors
in modern times ? and by what Greek minor poems are they
surpassed ? We say nothing of Catullus, whom some com-
petent judges prefer to Horace. Does the lyric, then, or
even the epic poetry of the Romans, deserve no better title
than that of " a hot-house plant, which, in return for assiduous
and skilful culture, yielded only scanty and sickly fruits ? "
The complete originality and eminent merit of their satiric
poetry, Mr. Macaulay himself acknowledges. As for prose,
we give up Cicero as compared with Demosthenes, but with
no one else; and is Livy less original, or less admirable, than
Herodotus ? Tacitus may have imitated, even to affectation,
the condensation of Thucydides, as Milton imitated the Greek
and Hebrew poets ; but was the mind of the one as essentially
original as that of the other ? Is the Roman less an